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FOR THE CASKET. 
HYMN TO SPRING. 
BY 8. C. KINNEY. 
Hic ver purpureum. — [ Virgil. 


Thou comest on, like a bright beam of hope 
When sadness glooms the soul, and with a wreath 
Of rainbow blossoms crown’st the smiling earth. 
Thy breath is animation; and when gush 
The rainy tears from out thy many clouds, 

A thousand flowers do drink them, while they laugh 
Lo see thee weep. Thou spread’st thy leafy wings 
All wide, and brood'st the painted birds, whose loud, 
Spontaneous anthems up continual swell, 

A tribute of sweet praise to God. The streams 
Have burst their icy fetters iv thy breath, 

And now are leaping to the breeze’s kiss 
Exultingly, and shouting in their course 

Of rocks. Morn blushes like a maiden’s cheek, 

In thy warm glance, up rising with the glad 

Salute of Nature's untaught minstrelsy ; 

And Evening, too, mild heavenly Evening, 

‘The embrace of day and night, with her fair stars 
Emblem of innocence and love, is fanned 

By thy plumes’ fragrant flutterings. But when 
The Moon, ascending at soft twilight’s gush, 

O'er earth her silver glances throws, and gleams 
The dew on grass and leaf, with thee to walk, 

Or through the valley lone, is sweet, or by 

The gurgling rill,— most sweet in the still place 
Of graves, where stream the mournful willow boughs, 
And night-winds chaunt a requiem low among 
The tearful blossoms; for departed ones 

Return to mem'ry there, and speak of heav'n. 


O, Spring! thou but a scene art in the play 
W hose great catastrophe's eternity. 
Of all earth’s seasons Joveliest thou; but soon 
‘Thy beauty passes, like a rainbow. Thus 
Mankind may learn their own sure destiny. 
\nd thou not only, but the varying year 
Throughout, one story has, the moral — death! 

Yes, every change in the wide universe, 
Fach destined variation, preaches loud 
‘The rush of years. Ordained mutations mark 
‘The course of time, as mile-stones on the great 
Highway to the hushed vale of shades; and we 
Should read the distance carefully. 

Fair Spring! 

‘Thou bringest recollections sad of some 
Whose cheeks were fresh as thine at thy last coming; 
But o'er their couch, now, thou may'st scatter thick 
Thy sweetest blossoms, and thy warblers bid, 
trom all the green woods, pour their gladdest strains; 
And yet thou shalt not wake them, —they sleep pale 
And silent, aod their morn shall be in heav’n. 
Gilad voices hail thee now, and tresses fair 
(rlance in thy beam, and cheeks all rosy blush— 
‘Fhese too shail sleep, perchance, ere thou again 
Art here, -- the voices mute, the tresses still, 
The cheeks al} pale as blossoms steeped in dew 
Ot Autumn;—for such the course of life. 


Then let us strive to live co that our hearts 
At thine each coming, throb in unison 
With Nature’s exultation, and drink in 
Her Spirit, God. So, when the blushes fade 
Of youth, our souls may bloom forever on 
in Virtue’s freshness, Truth, and holy Loye, 


Cl 
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| Original Tate. 
| HELLENA ASHTON. 


BY EMERSON BENNETT, AUTHOR OF THE “UNKNOWN COUN- 


/ 

TESS,” “SECRET ROBBER,” “LEAGUE OF THE MIAMI,” ETC. 
{ 
} (CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 59.) 
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A slight tremor was visible on her lips—she turned— 

' groaned —a deep sigh escaped her, and her eyes opened, and 

she fastened them upon Lawrence, who was now standing 

' with folded arms, looking mournfully upon her. For a mo- 

ment, she seemed to gaze as one bewildered, and then, with a 
cry of joy, started to her feet. ; 


“Oh! Lawrence, Lawrence! it is—it is you, Lawrence! 
you have come to save me!’ and she sprang forward, as ’twere 
to rush into his arms. 

“Hold!” exclaimed he, stepping back, raising his right hand, 
with dignity —“ere you approach me, answer! are you the 
wife of another?” 





| “Great God, of Heaven!” cried she, wildly —clasping her 
head with her hands — “I had forgotten; [am— I am — alas! 
| alas! and she sank upon a seat. 
| “False, perjured, wretch! how can you look upon me 
| then?” asked Lawrence, bitterly. “Where are your vows of 
| constancy ? where your love, gullty, guilty woman! Look 
| upon your finger, —behold that sacred ring,—that relic of 
‘the dead! Oh, that it should ever be thus polluted! Tear it 
| hence, false one—tear it hence—that it no longer be dis- 
graced!” 
“But Lawrence, Lawrence,” — gasped Hellena,. struggling 
to speak —as she complied with his request and received her 
| own in return —‘‘you— you do not know P 
| “Know!” interrupted he, almost fiercely —“would to God I 
| did not know! would to Heaven I had never learned one ter- 
rible truth —and that, that my betrothed is false to God, to 
; me, and to herself! Oh! this is torture — madness; but you 
| shall feel it when I am dead;” and he walked to and fro. wring- 
| ing his hands. 


“Dead!” repeated she, gazing on him with a look that ex- 





Live! Lawrence, 
*Tis I that must suffer; ‘tis I who am to 
| blame, not you; if any, let ME die;” and her voice trembled 
' with mournful tones. 


| pressed a soul of words; ‘do not talk thus! 
‘live! and be happy. 


Lawrence halted, and fora moment his large hazel eyes rest- 
ed full upon her, while clouds of anguish shot athwart his no- 
ble brow; then burying his face in his hands, his whole frame 
quivered with mental agony — while Hellena, as one spell- 
bound, gazed upon him in silence. 

“This is the’ work of fiends, Lawrence,” — continued she, at 

‘length. “My vast possessions were to be torn from me, and 
I to be left a beggar. In an evil moment I forgot all but that, 
and did what I have done. | have no excuse, no palliation to 

' offer.” 


i 


| “Oh, Hellena! Hellena!” burst from the lips of Lawrence; 
| what is poverty of worldly aflairs, compared with the pover- 


| ty of the mind — this burning, scathing torture of soul — this 
| wreck of hopes and dreams of future happiness? Alas! you 
| have done that you cannot undo! You have destroyed all my 
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the sum of five thousand dollars, to prosecute my profession in 
Italy. I hurried hither to make you glad with the intelligence. 
Oh, God! what a sight! whata knowledge was in reserve for 
me — to find you, the being of my heart’s adoration, anothi- 
er's! Hac you been true, as I said before —had you put your 
trust ina just Heaven, all would have been right —all would 
in the end have been well; but you violated the most sacred 
oaths of that Heaven you should have supplicated for pro- 
tection from evil—and now, a life of misery must be your 
atonement. And Hellena, it will be yours; you cannot escape 
it. Remorse! remorse and wo! will be your companions; 


and your death-bed will be a rack of agony!” 

“Spare me! spare me!” cried Hellena, hiding her face with 
her hands, 

“So be it, The past, is past. 
Farewell!” 


I will not upbraid you, more. 


“But — but Lawrence” -—cried Hellena, springing forward 
and catching hold of him, as he turned to go—-and gazing 
wildly upon him, “Oh! say —say that you forgive me! Grant 
this, my last request!” 

Lawrence turned and gazed upon her pale beautiful tea- 
tures. set with a look of mournful supplication —her full blue 
eyes resting tenderly, imploringly upon his; and bis lips quiy- 
ered; and his own eyes grew dim; there was a whirl in his 
brain — he fairly reeled; he, for a moment, forgot all; and 
springing forward, by a sudden impulse, he caught ani 
strained her to his breast in silence. Then suddenly recol- 
lecting, he started --put her gently from him —and with « 
voice, choked with emotion, exclaimed ~— 

“I forgive you, Hellena! I forgive you! May God do like- 
wise! Farewell!” and turning quickly away, he rushed trom 
the room, from the house, as one insane, 


When Herland entered the apartment, a few minutes later, 
he found his wife seated upon a sofa, her eyes fixed upon the 
door. He spoke to her, but she returned no answer. Again 
he spoke — still was she silent. The servants were called —- a 
Physician was sent for—and Hellena, all unconscious, was 
bourne to her bed; and there, for hours, and days, and weeks, 
was she confined and her life despaired of; but she recovered 
—recevered to be an altered woman. 


As for Lawrence, after leaving the house, he turned quickly 
down the street; and many a one stared with surprise as they 
saw him pass, at a rapid gait, with his head bent low, unheed- 
ing of everything around him. On, on he went until, having 
reached the suburbs of the city, he turned short round to the 
left and proceeded directly toward the riyer, when, turning 
again, he followed its course along its banks until he entered 
a cluster of bushes which overhung its waters, that were roll- 
ing dark and deep beneath, 


Here he paused and casi his eyes below him, with a look oi 
sadness. 

_ **How little,” mused he, ‘lies between Jife anddeath. On 
how brittle a thread is suspended that animation we call es - 
istence. A breath may clip it, and we are in eternity! When 
our life becomes a burden, should we not throw it off? Aud 
yet, while there is hope of joy remaining, 'twere better that 
time should take its course. And is it so with me? Alas! 
my all of hope is gone -—- gone, I fear, foreyer, Here then, 
Ohio, may my body rest in peace beneath thy dark blue wave. 
Ha! what am I saying? By doing this-——by putting an end 


| visions of fortune and glory! You have made me loathe the} to my existence--do I not betray the confidence of another ! 


| world! I will struggle with it no longer. 


” 


, me. 


Mine has been a| | did not think of this, before; strange, I should have forgot- 
| hard, a cruel fate of disappointments,— the grave shall rest} ten it. About my person do I not carry an immense sum of 


money which belongs, in truth, to a generqus benefactor - 


| “What—what mean you, Lawrence?" — gasped Hellena,| save J, by going to Italy, carry out the design of his noble do- 


| as a terrible thought flashed upon her. 
“No matter;” 


nation} Ay, true, true; and this SHALL be returned! They 


replied he, mournfully ; “it cannot interest! shall not say over the grave of Lawrence Granby, that in hi- 
you, now. Oh, Hellena!” continued he, “if you had but been| death he wronged a friend. No! I will see him once again — 





enough for me the result. 





true, we might still have been happy. I know not, I seek not,! I will return him his due — and then—and then, — Alas! ond 
I care not for the cause that has made you violate your oath;) then!” and with a gloomy brow, Lawrence slowly retraced bis 
But a few days since, I received | steps toward the city, 














































CHAPTER X. 


“So ends the scene} inisfortune past, 
‘Tis love, and hope, and joy, at last." 

It was a bright, beautifyl morning, in the month of Septem- 
her, some three weeks from the foregoing evenis, and in a 
large splendid library of his own superior mansion was seat- 
ed the rich Banker of Philadelphia, Oliver Morrison. 

The floor of this apartment was screened by a covering of 
green baite, on which, in the centre, stood a long cherry ta- 
ble of elegant workmanship, which was, in turn, covered by 
papers, books, etc. Against the walls, on two sides, stood 
some five or six tail mahogany cases, and the doors of several 
being open, displayed within a large collection of valuable 
On one of the other two walls was a beautiful time- 
piece, flanked on either side by a portrait of the Banker and 
his lovely daughter. Gpposite of these was a mirror of no 
small dimensions, set in a richly carved, gilt frame —giving 
to the apartment a double appearance, by reflecting nearly ev- 
ery object within it. The room was a corner one, and over- 
looked, by means of four finely arched windows, a part of & 
beautifal garden, decorated with flowers, and a principal thor- 
oughfare of the city —where the footfall of the passer by, 
the rumble of the cerriage, and the busy hum of day stole 
upon the accustomed ear with adreamy sound. The windows 
were ail open, and the damask curtains were drawn partly 
aside to admit the invigorating air. 


books. 


At one of these windows,— which opened om the garden, 
whence a sweet perfume was gently wafited—with one arm 
resting on the sill, in a careless attitude —gazing forth with a 
listless air -- was, as before said, seated the Banker, Oliver 
Morrison. His features were somewhat paler than when first 
introduced to the reader, and there was about them a look of 
anxious solicitude, 


“Alas!” said he, at length, musingly —“'I fear it is a fate, 
without a remedy. Perchance travel might be beneficial — 
and yet I fear it were of no avail. Daily, hourly, methinks, 
I can see her fading away, as yon flowers do fade before me. 
Oh, God! if Eshould lose her!” — and with the bare thought 
his features quivered, and his whole frame shook with emotion. 

At this moment the door of the tibrary opened, and Olivia 
pale, but lovely asan angel of Paradise, entered. Her dress 
was purely white, and was arranged with a careless simplicity 
that detracted nothing from her sylph-like form and appear- 
ance. Her rich, half golden hair, fell in a sort of negligent 
profusion around her beautiful alabaster neck. The rose tint 
bad somewhat taded from her cheeks, and the sweet smile 
which hovered, like sunlight on a flower, around her mouth, 
was somewhat saddened; and yet she did not look the less 
lovely —but far more spiritual. There was a gentle expres- 
sion of sadness about her features generally, that would have 
charmed the most fastidious. It would have needed but a 
slight stretch of the imagination, to have conceived her a be- 
ing of another world, Iu her hand—ctear, soft and pear!- 
like — she held a boquet of fresh culled roses; and approach- 
ing her father, with a light step, she stood by his side ere he 
was aware of her presence. 

_ “See! father,” —saidshe, in a soft musical voice —laying 
one hand bghtly on his shontler, and with the other holding 
up the boquet before hin — “see! is it not beautiful? I have 
prepared it for.you.” 

Morrison started, and turning, gazed upon her a moment, 
with a look of fondness — and murmuring, ‘my daughter,” 
threw one arm around her slender waist—drew her to him, 
and imptanted a kiss upon her tempting lips. 

“Methinks you look better this morning, my child; your 
cheeks have a little more of the rose added to them.” 

“I feel better,” replied Olivia. “I have been wandering in 
the garden, among the flowers, and partaking of the invigo- 
rating breeze; and I have felt a thrill of unknowa joy steal 
through my very veins.” 

“I heartily rejoice, Olivia, with the welcome intelligence.” 

At this moment @ servant entered the rooin. 

“A gentleman waits without,” said he, respectfally. 

“His name?’’ 

~Here is his card, sir; end approaching, he placed it in 
Morrison's hand. 

“Ha! Lawrence Granby!” exciaimed he, quickly; “show 
him in — show him in?” 

At the mention of the name of Lawrence, Olivia started, 
her features turned deadly pale, and it was with difficulty she 
could support herself from falling. 

The next moment, with a heavy step and saddened brow, 
lawrence entered. 

“Ah! welcome back, to old Philadelphia ;" said Morrison, 


frankly, —Coming forward, and extending hishand. “I trust 
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you have had a pleasant journey. My daughter and myself 
both give you welcome back.” 

“Thank you;” returned Lawrence, with emotion; and the 
next moment his eyes were riveted on Olivia—on that soft 
angelic counterance; afid strange wild feelings came over 
him; why he knew not, but it seemed as though he could not 
withdraw his eyes from that serene, sad, beautiful face. 

“TI fear you are ill, Miss Morrison;” said he, in a low, ear- 
nest voice, approaching her—‘“I fear you are ill; you seem 
more than wonted pal ee 

“T have not felt the buoyancy of health so much of late, as 
formerly,” —replied she, with her eyes bent on the floor, 
while a flush, for the moment, crimsoned her pale features; 
and turning away, with an agitated step, she opened a side 
door leading out of the library. 

“Why do you leave us, Olivia?” 
iously. 


enquired her father, anx- 


Olivia paused, as though to reply, and then passed quickly 
out, and closed the door behind her. 

A melancholy shade passed over the features of Lawrence 
—a half sigh escaped him, and turning to the Banker he 
said: 

“Sir, to you, as a noble, generous benefactor and friend, am 
I under a thousand obligations, which were it necessary, I 
would repay with my life. When I was in want, struggling 
with a new profession to earn my daily food and looking for- 
ward to the future with bright anticipations, while the pres- 
ent was dark and gloomy —you, sir, and your daughter, first 
and foremost, came forward, gave me countenance, money, 
and words that put new vigor into my very soul. I felt that 
my dreams were about to be realized. To make my success 
still more certain, you forced upon me five thousand dollars, 
wherewith to complete my designs by going to Italy. Alas! 
sir, we litthe know what we need in this world; and as often 
as otherwise, our money might be well expended for our 
shrouds and coffins.” 

“Why, this is gloomy langaage, Mr. Granby! what means 
un?” 

“That my ambition has ceased; that I have ao designs to 
fulfil now, save to find a quiet rest, in the arms of death.” 

“How! this from you, Mr.Granby! You surprise me!” 

“You should be surprised at nothing, Mr. Morrison ;” re- 
Listen! 
When I left this city, as you are doubtless aware, it was with 
the intention of seeing one who had sworn a saered oath that 
nothing but death should divide us. 


turned Lawrence, bitterly; “nothing — nothing. 


We had pledged our- 
selves solemnly, sacredly, to each other. and had called God 
to witness the vow. That one, as you have divined, was Hel- 
With high, with glorious hopes, I returned ; — 
but I will not dwell; — i returned to find her a false, perjured 
woman —to find her, Mr. Morrison, the wife of another!” 


tena Ashton. 


“The wife of another, Mr. Granby!’ exclaimed Morrison, 
starting back in his chair. 
so base!’ 


“Is it possible that woman can be 
“'Tis crue, as that there is a coming judgment;” replied 
Lawrence, solemuly; “and for this cause, have I returned to 
thank, and restore to you your money.” ‘ 

“And where go you, then, Mr. Granby?” 

“i know not, | care not, sol escape from the ilis of suffer- 
ing.” 

“No, no, Mr. Graaby, you must not despair. If one has 
done you wrong, it does not prove that all mankind are base.” 

“And yet, admitting your words are true, Mr. Morrison, 
what have @ im prospective that I should be a slave to ambi- 
tion?" ‘ 

“No man, Mr. Granby, should be a SLAVE to ambition, un- 
der any circumstances. He should, in his ambitions designs, 
have an exalted aim, and by that aim he should rather feel «l- 
evated to the master, than sunk to the slave. You ask what 
you have in prospective? J} answer, all — everything that can 
induce a man to live. 
talents, with genius, of no common order—- you have before 
you wealth, fame, and—if the love of an angel can make you 
happy — happiness.” 

“JT do not understand you,” returned Lawrence, quickly. 

“I will tell you, then, what you should ere this have divined. 
Know, then, that a lady, rich, accounted beautiful, has loved, 
and still loves you, with an affection that is not worthless.” 

“Her name?” said Lawrence, starting in surprise at the in- 
telligence. 

“And do you not divine it? I fear you are a little dull of 
comprehension ;” and a bland smile played around the fea- 
tures of Morrison as he spoke. 


You are young, you are endowed with | 





“Speak! Name her!” said Lawrence, as a wild thought 
rushed over him. 

“Olivia Morrison!” 

“Olivia Morrison? Good Heaven! you mock me!” ex- 
claimed Lawrence,— but even while he spoke a thousand re- 
collections crowded upen him, and he felt the Banker's words 
were true, and that life, and hope, and happiness, were yet i 
store for him; and his whole frame was agitated with the 
thought. He had long, almost unbeknown to himself, loved 
Olivia. We say loved, unbeknown to himself, for he had nev- 
er sought to look into the true feelings of his heart towards 
her; and, ashe was bound to another, he believed his anxie- 
ty for her welfare was neither more nor less than friendship, 
inspired by a lovely, intelligent and amiable woman; and so 
engaged had his thoughts been with Hellena, that he had nev- 
eronce looked upon the actions of Olivia toward himself as 
other than she would have exhibited toward any one under 
like circumstances. And yet at times, too, a thought, for an 
imstant, had come over him, which had he seriously dwelt up- 
on, might have led to this result — but which had been imme- 
diately discarded as visionary. But now he saw, he felt dif- 
fereatly; and however much he had loved Hellena. ere she 
had proved herself false to him and to her oath, certain it is, 
that in his present state of mind Olivia stood in bold relief. 

While these thoughts were passing through the mind of 
Lawrence — Morrison, without another word, bad disappear- 
ed. Ina few minutes he returned, leading Olivia by the 
hand — her eyes bent on the floor — her features pale, and her 
step agitated. 

“Lam ann of but few words, Mr. Granby,” said he; “‘and 
as you have seemed to doubt my sayings, 1 here bring you 
the proof;” and turning quickly on his heel, he again disaj- 
peared.” 

“Qlivia,” said Lawrence, approaching — ‘can it be possible 
that what I have heard is true? that such happiness is in store 
for me? that —that you can love me?” —and -his voice trem- 
bled, so that he could, with difficulty, articulate the closing 
syllables. 

Olivia made no reply; there was a struggle going on with- 
in; thoughts, rapid as lightning, were passing throagh her 
brain; a flood of almost overpowering joy seemed rushing 
through her veins—-and she faisly reeled from the effects. 
At length she summoned courage — raised her eyes, full of 
tears, to his; one glance — one glance of pure, of holy tove — 
and the next moment his arm had encircled her waist, his lips 
were pressed to hers, and the souls of both were cemented 
in one, forever! 

And here we shall draw the veil. We might dwell for hours 
on ascene like this; bit what would it avail? We might de- 
scribe looks, but we couid not paint feetings; and as love has 
no language so eloquent as silence, we will adopt this lan- 
guage, and be silent —sufficing it to say, that from this time 
Olivia began resume her wonted color and joyful air, while 
Lawrence felt fully persuaded that there was something yet 
worth living for, —and that the world itself, take it all in ail, 
was composed of good and evil, of which each and all must, 
in a greater or less degree, partake. 

A month or two later, and in the mansion of Oliver Morri- 
son was a splendid fete. Ina large beautiful hall, form after 
form,—lovely as the beings of an houri's dream — glided 
past beneath the soft bewitching light, which, from a dozen 
chandeliers, poured forth in a mellow flood, while music soft, 
sweet, and mclodioys stole on the ear and held the listener in 
a delightful dreamy enchantment. 

It was the bridal night of Lawrence Granby, and Olivia 
Morrison. 


* = * 7 * 


Reader, a word or two more, and we close. 

To some, perhaps, it may appear a fttte singular that Law- 
rence Granby, after proving one false, should so readily yield 
his hand to another; and yet it is but human nature—and to 
depict human nature, is all that we have attempted. To draw 
beings other than they are, would be to draw on the ideal, 
on fancy alone, which we leave to others who may be more 
gifted with transcendentalism than we, and who fancy they 
see in the present that dawning of human perfection, which 
the future alone ean develope. Enough for us that our charac- 
ters are drawn in the age in which we live —-from reality, not 


ideality —and to those who behold mankind more in perfec 
tion, we leave the honor of drawing meakind more perfect. 
That a man or a woman may love again, after failing in the 
object of their first affection, is all perfectly natural and con- 
sistent with the diviue law which regulates all for the happi- 
ness of mankind, The heart isa cependent thing, and must 
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have something to cling to; and the moment its affections are 
destroyed in one, it turns to another — or, if no ether is found, 
withers like the tree that is sapped, and soon ceases to throb, 
beneath the clods of the valley. Those who may accuse our 
hero of inconstancy, or fickle mindedness —if there be such 
__ we hope will bear this strongly in mind. 

But to our close. 

Years have rolled away —and he that was once the poor 
humble artist, Lawrence Granby, has since stood upon the 
floor of the Capitol, and a natiou has commented upon his el- 
oquence! Thongh notin the path first chosen, yet honor, 
fame and happiness have been his portion; and with his love- 
ly wife, time, on silken wings, has glided gently past as "twere 
the continued round of the rosy hours of summer, and Mor- 
rison has lived to see his children honored. 

As for the others, their ends have been in accordance with 
their deeds. 

Shortly after his disappearance, as the reader recollects, in 
a foregoing chapter, the body of Sharkly was found floating 
on the bosom of the Ohio, pierced in three places. He had, 
evidently, been murdered for his money. 

Roland, or Herland, although he promised reform, soon fell 
among his ol! companions and the passion for gaming again 
taking possession of him, it was not long ere his vast posses- 
As he became fully sensible 
of this he had recourse to another vice, equally as reprehen- 


sions were entirely squandered. 


sible, drinking, and a few years closed his career —a common 
drunkard! 

Halberton went abroad, and was never afterward heard of. 

As for Hellena—alas! poor Hellena!— hers was a life of 
suffering. She was doomed, for one inconstant act, to drain 
the very dregs of wo. Wealth was her god, and her god de- 
serted her; and she who had once walked in pride, scorning 
the more humble classes of life, was at last reduced below 
them all—to those very rags and beggary she had ever treat- 
ed with such contempt, and looked upon with such loathing. 
In this state she and Lawrence met once again. It was a 
strange, a terrible meeting to both. He had heard of her 
condition, and, true to the oath he had made her father, to 
watch over and if needs be, protect her with his life, he hur- 
ried to her assistance. But alas! his very kindness was her 
most agonizing torture. What a mighty change a few short 
vears had wrought! She was dependant, for the comforts of 
life, upon the very one she had so basely wronged. The 
thought to her was dreadful; and this, joined with a consti- 
tution enfeebled by exposure, and trouble, soon bore her to a 
premature grave. 

Lawrence wept over her misfortunes, and, as a mourner, fol- 
towed and saw her body consigned to that dust with which it 
would soon commingle —and whence it would come forth but 
at the great day of Resurrection. 

In the suburbs of the Queen City is a cemetery, in one cor- 
ner of which now rises a marble slab, above a grave where 
the green turf grows, and stands the only memento of one 
who was once the rich, the proud, the beautiful, but erring 
heiress —HELLENA ASHTON! 

THE SLEEPING BABES. 


A BEAUTIFUL FRAGMENT OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


"Twas summer, and a Sabbath eve, 
And balmy was the air, 

{ saw a sight that made me grieve, 
And yet that sight was fair; 

Within a little coflin lay 

Two Jjifeless babes as sweet as May 


Like waxen dolls in infant's dress, 
Their little bodies were; 
A look of placid happiness, 
Did on each face appear; 
And in the coffin short and wide, 
They lay together, side by side. 


A rose-bud nearly closed, I found 
Each little hand within, 
And many a pink was strewed around, 
With sprigs of jessamine; 
And yet the flowers that round them fay 
Were not to me more fair than they. 


Their mother as a lilly pale— 
Stood by that coffin’s head, 
And bending o'er them told her tale, 
And many a tear she shed; 
Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 
"My babes and ] shall meet again!” 





| verily their works do prove them infidels. 


| 
| 
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FOR THE CASKET. 
SELF-COMMAND, 
NO. VI. _ 
INDUCEMENTS, CONTINUED. 


BY L. A. HINE. 


Man was designed to improve himself. This is palpable in 
all the history of the race. The progress of the human fami- 
ly from their mast primitive, ignorant and barbarous condi- 
tion, is very similar to that of a single individual from infan- 
cy to maturity; first, in mind, almost a blank, and in action 
reckless, — then, beginning to see something of himself and the 
world around, he proves his superiority in the scale of animal 
existence and elevates his conduct — and finally, comprehend- 
ing himself and his relations to all about him, he understands 
his Locus in the great Plan of the Universe, and his happiness 
is all derived from the development of the intellectual and 
moral of his nature,— so that by the first he investigates the 
reason of things, and every discovery he makes in the pur- 
suit of Truth increases his light and jay and improves his 
knowledge, while by the latter he reaches forward to some- 
thing pnrer and higher than he has hitherto attained, and con- 
tinues to extend the scope of his spiritual vision until life is 
no longer a mystery nor death a terror, and looking across 
the dark valley, he beholds God and immortality unveiled be- 
fore him, and even communes with spirits that rose in the 
light of their goodness on earth, to a higher position among 
the hosts of Heaven. This is by no means a common exam- 
ple of improvement, — but such cases are sufficiently abundant 
to prove the encouraging and inspiring truth, that the day will 
come, when all “from the least to the greatest,” will compre- 
hend the world and all its mysteries — will know theinselves 
and the All Perfect One and constantly enjoy his presence, 
and when the clay tabernacle of the soul —the animality of 
our nature, will not confine the spirit within its dark and 
gloomy chambers; but brought into harmony with the laws 
established for its government from the foundation of the 
world, the mind will be as if the body were not, and death it- 
self be vanquished, for he will take only that which can as 
well be dispensed with. This is no dream —it is a sublime 
reality that does not require a blind credulity to beheve. It 
is as plainly seen by those who have obeyed the laws of their 
being as is any object placed before the sharpest sight. There 
is a spiritual as well as a physical vision — and those who have 
opened the eye of the soul haye no more doubt concerning the 
condition of man after death, than they have of the existence 
of things they behold by the eye of the body. The evidence 
of the former can no more be resisted than the evidence of 
the latter. Why are there so few who possess this spiritual 
sight? Because by violation of law and neglect af develop- 
ment the mass of mankind are too much disordered in the 
physical and consequently too gross in the mental constitu- 
tion. They have not obtained that Self-Command over them- 
selves which vindicates the law in all the minutia of human 
action. We would not undertake to prove that man will final- 
ly attain a state of harmony on earth in which no wrong or 
misery will be known, nor his eternity of progress in the Di- 
vine life after death, by mathematical demonstrations, nor by 
any species of syllogistic reasoning. The subject is too lofty 
to be reached by the physical senses. By the use of figures 
and diagrams we can prove mathematical truths — and by the 
aid of what falls within our experience we can demanstrate 
metaphysical] truths, which can also be proven errors by him 
who is master of remarkable subtlety of intellect. But the 
magnificent truths to which we refer, one cannot enable an- 
other to comprehend by any course of reasoning. Many 
have attempted it, but it is all folly —-dullness cannot under- 
stand. There are few who are not really skeptics, because 
there are few who have sufficient spiritual cognition to take 
in the vastness of the subject. Many pretend to believe, but 
“By their works 
shajl ye know them,” is the rule by which we mustalone judge 
of the faithof man. We cannot conceive it possible for any 
one who believes that the race will attain on earth that glori- 
ous destiny to which we have referred, and will live through a 
happy eternity after death, to act day by day as though he 
wished to put farther off the dawning of that beautiful morn, 
and at death go down to annihilation instead of rising above 
the material Universe, to enjoy an endless advancement in 
knowledge and the appreciation of the beautiful and sublime. 
On the contrary, no one with this faith, can possibly permit a 


day to pass without making himself wiser and purer —he 
cannot be contented without doing something for the com- 
men good of man—he cannot reconcile his own conscience 
| without extending relief to the afflicted, and knowledge to the 
ignorant. 


' 


But is it asked, are not these grand truths, if they are in 
fact truths, susceptible of demonstration? Yes—every one 
can prove them for himself." Methinks I hear all exclaim, 
“tell us how, and we will gladly prove for ourselves.” We 
propose then to tell the mode — to give the formula by which 
we can positively know these momentous and exalting truths. 
Knowledge — mental and spiritual discipline — is the first pre- 
requisite; but as this in due degree, is beyond the reach of 
the mass in this slavish condition of society, we will recom- 
mend that which js within the means of all. Begin to exer- 
cise a little more Self-Command — no matter in how small a 
matter, resolve to add something to your virtue. Begin, if 
you please, with a little more politeness and courtesy to your 
fellows; this will do a little in improving your feelings toward 
them and theirs toward you. This improvement of feeling 
will expand until the secand part of the great command, “love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” be inscribed in the heart, and all en- 
mity, malice, envy, jealousy and uncharitableness be ban- 
ished. From the first step the second will be more readily 
made. Begin to work righteousness. Do a little more good 
to your fellows than you did before. Supply the needy oftener, 
and more frequently visit the afflicted. ‘The holy effect of this 
course will be speedily manifested in your real character. 
That which at first was forced, will be done from the prompt- 
ings of the soul. Begin also to command your temper — to 
restrain the tumult of passion. Be not offended at any treut- 
ment you may receive; but, on the contrary, be more kind to 
those who injure you, and seek every opportunity to benefit 
them. By this course they will soon lament their wrongs and 
hasten to repair them. They will acknowledge your superi- 
ority and be henceforth your warmest friends. 
by the law of kindness. Never speak a harsh word to friend 
or foe, or any living thing; but be as pleasant as possible in 
your intercourse with all, whether rich or poor, high or low 
By this course you will be astonished at the progress you mah: 
in virtue and happiness, and wonder why you did not begin 
before. Every day you live in this manner, new light will 
beam upon you and new strength be gained. The Divinity of 
your nature will be speedily developed so that tides of joy and 
delight will flow all around you. Beauty will beam from ev- 
ery object —the sun look brighter and the flowers more love - 
ly, the birds will carol more sweetly and every sound be mors 
musical. If youdo not bo‘ieve it, try it—the attempt will 
cost nothing, but actually bi -efityou. As you proceed in this 
course your step becomes firm and your course so deterimin- 
edly onward, that though the heavens fall, they will strike you 
in the path of duty. You will soon begin to acquire know!- 
edge — knowledge of yourself, which is the most valuable ot 
all acquirements. Soon, also, light will begin to dawn from 
the skies — God will reveal himself to your understanding, and 
immortality come within the range of your spiritual vision. 
In the mirror of your purified spirit He will be made maui- 
fest, — Prophets and Saints will whisper to you the realities oi 
Eternity, and love will draw youto Heaven, This is the only 
way to prove the fundamental doctrines of Religiop. It is a 
mode of proof rarely resorted to — but none other is worth a 
straw. Because we rely upon other formulas of demonstra 
tion the world is full of doubt — very few are canstantly cer- 
tain of these things. It is extremely unpleasant to be in doult 
concerning such important matters. 
It causes a constant va-cilation of conduct, 
backsliding when excitement dies away, and when ij returns 
the unstable mind is wrought into phrenzy, To be satisfied 
— to be convinced --to be relieved from doubt, is a great in- 


Rule always 


It renders many insane. 
It occasions 


ducement to exercise Self-Command. 

Much of our knowledge is intuitive,—or rather, comes to 
us when we are not aware of the channels through which 1 
passed. The extent of knowledge thus acquired depencis 
much upon the condition of the mind. ‘The purer agd more 
exalted our moral feelings, the more readily do we conceive 
truth. Truth is holy herself and will not abide ip uaholy 
places. Hence, virtue is essential to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Yice is always associated with error and the vicious 
cannot reason correctly on al] subjects. The clearer the eye 
the more accurately does it survey the external world; so also, 
the clearer and brighter the spirit the more perfect our own 
moral and intellectua} conceptions. ‘This is the reason wliy 
the fundamental truths of Religion are made apparent by the 
exercise of goodness which always expands and elevates the 
; Soul. 














Faistorical. 
MEXICO, 

The following, taken from the “Hartford Times,” (Com.,) 
and from “The Tocsin,” of Boston, gives an imreresting out- 
line of Mexican History from the time she first declared her 
independence of Spain, to the present. 

To judge of our relations to Mexico, and of the course of 
oar Republic, a succinct statement of facts ought to be pre- 
sented to the public. Mexico was originally a colony of 
Spain, and she was claimed as such by Sp: in, down to 1837, 
when the independence of Mexico was acknowledged by the 
mother country. 

Mexico, in 1824, formed a constitution, uniting Texas to the 
other States composing the Republic, upon’ a federal plan, in 
the main like that of the United States, except.that the Roman 
Catholic religion was to be the exclusive religion. 

In November, 1825, the castle of St. Juan de Ulloa surren- 
dered to the Mexicans, and the troops of Spain no longer ac- 
tually occupied the territory of Mexico, though Spain did 
not recognize the independence of Mexico till 1837. 

‘General Bravo in December, 1837, rebelled against the gov- 
ernmeut of President Victoria, andethis was the first act of 
treason against the Constitution of 1824. ‘This attenrpted 
treason fafled, and Bravo was banished. 

Tn 1828, Gen. Pedraza was elected President, and soon after 
(cen. Santa Auna took arms to set aside his election by force; 
this attempt was put down. In Nov: 1828, a new rebellion 
was got up by the ex-Marquis Cadena, the object of which 
was to murder and pillage or banishyall the natives of Spain. 
Mexico ‘was pillaged by the insurgents, and the President 
elect was obliged to resign his office in)fay or of his rival Guer- 
rero, Who had stimulated this unprincipled movement to place 
This, inieffect/set aside the Constitu- 
tion of '1824, though its forms remained. 


him in the presidency. 


Guerrero was a President set up by force, not by election 
under the Constitution. 

Soon Bustamente, the Vice President, raised the standard 
of revolt, and the army in the capitol joined the insurgents; 
and Guerrero, by a just retribution, was soon compelled to 
resign the ‘Presidency to his rival. A civil war followed, and 
it ended by the trial of Guerrero’by a Court Martial, and by 
his execution in pursuance of-thejsentence of this military tri- 

bunal. 

Santa Anna got up a rebellion, in 1832, to this usurped gov- 
ernment of Bustamente, and he forced the latter to resign his 
place to Pedraza — the constitutional term of the latter not 
having yét quite expired. Pedraza favored the election of 
Santa Anna, and he became President in 1833. 

Santa Anna soon got a decreeiof the Central Congress that 
the State Governments should be abolished, and that all pow- 
er shouldbe vested in the President and central government. 
‘This was a bold usurpation,and is just such a one as would 
occur if President Polk and»his cabinet were to declare all 
our Stute governments at an end, and that for the future he 

¢would appoint our Governors, and Congress would make laws 
for the States on his dictation. 

‘This ‘was an open overthrow of all republican government 
in Mexico. Thus Santa Anna and his packed Congress, by a 
revolution, destroyed) the State Legislatures, and all of the re- 
pudlic of Mexico but the name, and set upa military dictator 
as President, and a military despotism in place of a federal re- 
public like ours. By 1835, Santa Anna had accomplished this 
plan of tyranny. 

The people of Texas released by these acts from all allegi- 
ance to the Mexican Republic, began to organize an independ- 
ent State; and in the spring of 1836, Texas was declared an 
independent nation. President Santa Anna and his army en- 
tered Texas to subdue her. The baitle of San Jacinto, in 
1836, placed Santa Anna as a prisoner in the hands of the 


‘Texans; and the armed Mexicans abandoned Texas finally in | ted atemporizing policy, which Herrera followed up until the 


1836. 

Santa Anna, by a secret treaty, while a prisoner, adinitted 
the Rio Grande to be the boundary of Texas. 

{2 1837, our Republic acknowledged the independence of 
Texas, which claimed to be bounded on the west by the Rio 
Grande. Great Britain and France followed our example. 

Texas, from 1836, has been in fact an independent State ex- 
tending to the Rio Grande, and no hostile invasion has oceur- 
red until lately, since annexation. 

Texas was an independent State and free from armed ene- 
mies, prior to the acknowledgment of the independence of 
Mexico by Spain. 

The western limits of Texas were fixed at the Rio Grande 
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by Jefferson, as the west line of Louisiana, so declared by 
Madison, Clay, Adams, and by President Polk. 

The Texian independence of 1836, prior to the recognition 
of Mexico by Spain, attached to that western line, now the 
western limit of the United States. 

President Tyler and President Polk have tried to settle this 
matter by negotiation and compromise; but the military des- 
pots have refused any discussion, and have shut the door in 
Mr. Slidell’s face, and sent him home after agreeing to re- 
ceive him. 

Gen. Taylor sent pacific assurances to the Mexican General 
at Matamoras by Gen. Worth, but the Mexican refused to re- 
ceive him, on an insulting pretence asto rank. Every effort 
has been made by the President to arrange this affair with 
Mexico without war. 

Mexico refuses the olive-branch which we have so often 
sent her; she has refused to pay our merchants the millions 


she owes them for spoliations; she has made war on us. What | 


remains for us to do? March to Mexico and displace the 
military tyrant Paredes, who has made war on the United 
States, and let the Mexicans forma free Government — pay 
our merchants their dues— pay the expenses of this war, for 
When 


this liberation process is finished, let the victorious armies of 


restoring to them liberty —and be at peace with us. 


the United States return to enjoy the honors of this war for 
the establishment of freedom and justice. 

A work eutitled ‘Mexico in 1842,’ understood to have been 
written by Hon. George Folsom, a member of the New York 
Senate, gives a very excellent account of political movements 
in that country. We find in the New York Sun, several ex- 
tracts from the work, and remarks appended which are proba- 
bly from the pen of some other author, giving a history of polit- 


ica] aflairs up to the present time. Itseems that Santa Anna was | 


the originator of the despotic Mexican constitution which it 
is said he is new opposed to. The Congress of 1842, having 


refused to adopt the constitution conformable to the views of 


Santa Anna. he caused the assembly to be forcibly dissolved 
in December, of the same year, and called an assembly of no- 
tables in its stead, who readily complied with his views, rather 
than incur the loss of their estates or their lives, by opposition. 
The new constitution conferred supreme power on the dicta- 
tor, and in 1843 Santa Anna was elected President for five years. 
The State of Texas being independent, was now joined by the 
State of Yucatan, and on the invasion of the latter by the 
Mexican Navy, in 1843, the Texian Commodore, with one 
tenth of the Mexican force, drove back the despot’s forces and 
saved Yucatan. The latter, however, soon after signed a 
treaty with Mexico, by which she entered the Union, but was 
not to be called upon for contributions to aid in the war against 
Texas. In 1845, Santa Anna called for four millions of dol- 
lars tor the mvasien of Texas, to which Congress reluctantly 
consented. The collection of this sum by force, made Santa 
Anna unpopular, and Gen. Paredes, taking advantage of the 
disaffection, overthrew the friend he had elevated in 1841. 

After a brief struggle, in which Santa Anna’s army deserted 
him, General Joaquin de Herrera, a citizen of undoubted pat- 
riotism, was elected President AD INTERIM on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1844. Santa Anna was banished, and all the chiefs whom 
he exiled on his coming into power, were restored to their 
rights. The new government progressed but slowly. It incur- 
red the displeasure ofthe army by undisguised attempts to re- 
organize the militia; and the people, completely over-awed by 
the robber chiefs in command of the forces joined the popular 
cry against Herrera. 

Texas having maintained her independence. was progressing 
in power and influence, and carrying ona profitable commerce 
with the United States, England and France, by whem her na- 
tiowality had heen recognized. Santa Anna had seen her 
growing power, and looked with awe at the astonishing prog- 
ress ofa revolted state on his very borders. But experience 
had taught him that she could not be conquered, and he adop- 


army, Clamorous for a war with Texas to save their influence 
from being superseded by an organized militia, openly denoun- 
ced him. 
ments of France and England, in their zeal to prevent the an- 
pexation of Texas to the United States obtained from the 


Congress and President of Mexico, an acknowledgment of ihe | 


independence of Texas. But the Texans decided in favor of 
annexation, and entered the American Union. 

Republican societies haye been formed in Mexico to advo- 
cate a union with the United States, while monarchical socie- 


ties had been organized in the army to establish a monarchy .— | 


These conflicting opinions were excited to actien by the pres- 
ence of an envoy from the United States, whom Herrera had 


agreed to receive. Pending the question of his reception, the 
army was ordered tothe Texan frontier, but Gen, Paredes 
again taking advantage of circumstances, disobeyed orders 
and marching to the capitol, overthrew the government and 
assumed the reins of power on the 34 of December, 1845. 
The United States Minister (Mr Slidell) was now ordered to 
a town near the capital, there to await the decision of Paredes 
Although the dictator had 
come into power as an avowed enemy of the United States, 
yet the minister of the latter, as instructed by his government, 
remained at Jalapa while Paredes was concentrating his forces 
on the frontier, directly opposiie the American camp occupy- 
ing the disputed boundary. 


on the question of his reception. 


Paredes having gained time, and 
postponed hostilities to the season most unfavorable for a nor- 
thern invasion of his territory, dismissed the American minis- 
ter and begun the war in April, 1846, by murdering straggling 
parties or individuals found near the American camp. The 
United States government receiving intelligence of the mur- 
der of their citizens and the presence of a large Mexican force 
surrounding their camp, Congress passed acts declaring the 
existence ofa state of war between the two countries, appro- 
priating ten millions of dollars and authorizing the equipment 
of an army of fifty thousand men, to repel the invasion, and ou 
the 13th May, 1846, the President issued a proclamation of 
war. 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

Life is beautifully compared to a fountain fed by a thousand 
streams that perish if one be dried. It isa silver cord twisted 
with a thousand strings, that part asunder if one be broken.— 
Frail and thoughtless mortals are surrounded by innumerable 
dangers, which make it more strange that they escape so long, 
than they almest perish suddenly at last. We are encom- 
passed with accidents every day to crush the tenement that 
we inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted in our constitu- 
tions by nature. The earth and the atmosphere, whence we 
draw the breath of our life, are impregnated with death — 
health is made to operate its own destruction! The food that 
nourishes the body, contains the elements of its decay; the 
soul that animates it by a vivifying fire tends to wear it out by 
its own action. Death lurks in ambush along our paths. — 
Notwithstanding this is the truth, so palpably confirmed by 
the daily examples before eur eyes, how little do we lay it to 
heart. We see our friends and neighbors perish among us, 
but how seldom does it occur to our thoughts that our knell 
shall, perhaps, give the next fruitless warning to the world. 


MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 
How sacred the memory of the dead. We will not —can- 
not forget those whose affections were early entwined around 
our hearts in the holy bonds of friendship. They may have 
died on a foreign shore, far from home and friends, no kindred 
spirit upon whom they might cast a farewell look, ere they en- 
| tered the heavenly world, but they still live in our hearts. — 
When we visit our familiar retreats, and meet not their smil- 
ing faces, we think of them too, at the calm twilight hour, and 
at bright smiling morn their image is not forgotten. The 
stranger may lightly pass over the grassy mound which cov- 
ers them — ‘twill not disturb their repose. Theirs is a sweet, 
a holy sleep — theirs is a rest which none shall disturb. Cala 
be their sleep, and though recollections of them may cause 
the tear-drop to fall, we will not call them back, from their no- 














While these events were progressing, the govern- | 


ble, pure home, to again mingle with the vanities of earth, 


' and again meet its trials. We will silently look upon the turf 


which covers them — we willthere plant the evergreen and 
| thornless rose, as a parting tribute to their memory, and then 
| leave the spot — perhaps forever, but while life and reason last, 
} we will think of them—cherish their memory as a choice 
plant. ‘True indeed, they have mingled their once lovely 
forms with the dust, among the rich and poor, the virtuous 
and vicious, but the immortal spark within is transplated to a 
fairer clime — even Paradise, the home of angels. 

They are gone — gone from us. but we cherish their remem- 
brances; and forget them not in our daily walks through life. 
| They are transplated to a brighter land, while love casis a 
fadeless garland upon the green turf which covers them. 


He that dies a martyr, proves that he was nota knave, but 
by no means that he was nota fool; since the most absurd doc- 
trines are not without such evidence as martyrdom cau pro- 
duce. A martyr, therefore, by the MERE act of suffering, can 
prove nothing but his own faith. If, as was the case with the 


primitive Christian martyrs, it should clearly appear that the 
sufferer could net have been himself deceived, then, indeed, 
the evidence rises high, because the act of martyrdom absolves 





bim from the charge of wilfully deceiving others. 
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THE CASKET. 
We understand our subseribers in the city fast week, were 
somewhat disappointed in not receiving the CASKET at the 
proper time. 





We regret the failure as much as they, but the 
fault was not ours. Qur papers,—as doubtless most of them 
know, are, for the time being, printed in Lawrenceburgh, and 
we are obliged to forward them by the steam-boats to Cincin- 
Now it so happened, by one of those unaccountable 
mishaps which WILL some times occur, that the two packa- 
yes which were seni, one on Tuesday, and one on W ednesday 


malt. 


were both mislaid, so that our agent, F. Schwegman, was una- 
lle to fiud them until the third was sent ,;which reached there 
ou Friday morning. As we said before, we regret this very 
However 
we trust we shall so regulate it, hereafter, that all will work in 
accordance with our own, and the desires of our patrons. It 


much, because we aim at promptness ia all we do. 


there are any who have failed, or shall fail to veceive the Cas- 
KET at any time, by sending or leaving notice to that effect at 
ihe Publisher’s and Agent’s office, 26, 3d st. they will have 
all mistakes promptly rectified. 





As most of our readers, are anxious, doubtless, to glean 
whatever information is afloat concerning Mexico, or the war, | 
we have, forthis reason, devoted much of the space generally 
But we have | 
a plenty of good things in store, whieh are, by reason of this, 
crowded out of this No., but whieh will be forthcoming in the 
next. We will mention, by the way, that among them will be | 
found “Leaves from a Soldier’s Life,” which we promised | 


occupied with original matter to this purpose. 


some time since, and which we venture to say willbe found of 
the most deep, and thrilling interest. And we would men- | 


tion, too, that the commencement of the exposure of a great 


secret association, by Mr. Green, will shortly be on the tapis. 


WAR NEWS. 
It will be seen by referring to our “news items” that noth- 
The taking of Mat- 
amoras was accomplished without the least difficulty, the 
Mexicans finding it much easier to brag than fight, The way 


ing of great importance has occurred. 


they talk oftheir bravery, and our cowardice, among them- 
selves, is truly laughable, and leaves some doubts as to the | 
sanity of their editors who record the reports. 

However, they have a perfect right to say what they please, 
arid we to believe as much of it as we choose. 


LITERARY. 

‘TREASURY OF Hisrory. — We have received No 2 of this 
truly valuable work, and its appearance is even betier than the 
tirst, which we noticed some time ago. 

It is a work which we sincerely hopé will be extensively pat- 


ronized; comprising, as itdoes, a history of the world, each | 
country &c,down to the present day, condensed into 12) 
Nos. at 25 cts each, or $3,00 for the whole set. We under- | 
stand they are all now published, and can be had by addres- 
sing DANIEL ADER, publisher, 107 Fulten street, N. York. 
PicTORIAL JONATHAN. — We have received the fourth of | 
July Pictorial Brotker Jonathan, and a magvificent mammoth 
+heet it is; contains over twenty-five Jarge embellishments; | 
one of which contains portraits of all the Presidents of the U. | 
States, and another the eelebrated capture of Major Andre. — | 
it contains also the declaration of independence, truly appro- 


priate for the occasion. 
Address Wilson & Co. publishers New York city. 


WESTERN INTELLIGENCER. — We have received the first 
No. of a Whig paper of this title, published in Versailles Ind. 
8B. B.Roer Editor, It is well gotten up, neatly printed and 
appears to be edited with ability. 
Root. 


Success to you, frieud 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. — We have received Nos. 1 2 
3 45 and of this magazine , in one binding, O. S. Fowler 
i:ditor, but have not had time to peruse the contents. From 
a hasty glance, we should judge the papers very interesting 
it is embellished with several wood engravings illustrative of 


subjects, One Dollar per anum, New York. 


GopEY’s MAGAZINE for June, we have received, and 6nd in 
st an embellishment of an “Anonymous Contributor,” and 
sume fashion “fixings,” which we know nothing ebout and 
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care less. Its articles are much as usual. Poe continues his 
“Literati of New York,” which, to us, is by far the most in- 
teresting article init. For sale by Rontnson & Jones, Cin- 
cinnati: Joan Ferris, Lawrenceburgh. 


Lapies ALBUM.—We have received the June number ofa 
magazine of this title published in Boston Mass., L. H. M. 
Cochran Editor. It is neatly printed, and contains two em- 
bellishments. Of its contents we cannot speak, having receiv- 
ed it just as we were going to press, and consequently, have 
had uo time to peruse it. 


BENEFITS OF THE WAR. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows no good,’” is an old saying; and 
allowing it to be true, that itis a good wind that blows some 
good, we must attribute some virtue to the Mexican storm. 
We are inclined, on careful consideration, to regard this 
Southern gale as a highly auspicious one, laden with little evil 
and much good. We have always regarded war as pernicious 
in every way —destructive of valuable lives, of property 


A ae 





needed for human comfort, of that harmony which should ev- 
et subsist among aif mankind, and of beth public and private | 


virtue. Such would be the wrongs resulting from a war be- 
tween enlightened nations; but the resuft of a conflict be- 
tween civilized and barbarous nations would be different. 


Though the barbarians fall thick as hail, still, as their disposi- 


| tion is warlike and as the slaughter of their armies by the su- 
| periority of scientific warfare and the unflinching bravery of 


men disposed to peace, would teach them healthful lessons, the 
joss of a few thousand of them would not be so deplorable. 
The Mexicans will be led by this war to think of their weak- 
ness and inferiority, and we hope as they appealed to the God 
of battles, they will regard their ill fortune asa proof that 
they are all wrong and we are all right. The war will tend 
also to secure their domestic peace, by awakening reflection 
on the causes of their weakness and wretchedness. 

But we intended to speak of the benefits this war will confer 
upon our own people. 


1. There are many among us who are so indolent, mental- 
ly, that it requires great excitement to arouse their thought. 
This war is just the thing they need. 
something to think and talk about. 


It furnishes them with 
Hence a great object is 
accomplished —all minds are awakened, and, perhaps they 
will get animation enough during the contest, to grasp some 
other subject when the war shall cease, 


2. It will prove to ourselves and other nations, our strength. 


| Not that Mexico is able to test it, but judging from what is 
| done in a war with her, we are able to calculate what would 


be done were we in a contest witha nation that would make 
our victories glorious. From the number of volunteers that 


_ rally around the national standard in this trifling conflict, what 
| have we reason to expect, should England be disposed to play 
| with us the game of war? 


At least ove quarter of a million 
of brave fellows could be raised without a draft should we be 
dared to meet the ‘Mistress of the Seas” in a trial of skill and 
bravery. We now know that men and money coukl be pro- 
cured to sustain the honor of our Country in any war, — yea, 
even to make our superiority palpable to the work. 

3. It will, in all probability, procure us more territory. All 
know how much Brother Jonathan has hitherto been cramped 
and confined. He has tall limbs and is constructed in every 
particular for extensive traveling; but the territory other na- 
tions have allowed him is too jimited to afford him the means 
of gratifying his propensity to migrate. 
actor — he builds canals and rail-roads, and has covered what 
few small lakes and little rivers he has, with steamboats and 
vessels, and has sent more ships upon the “big waters” than 
the little commerce of his small territory demands. More 
than this—-Brother Jonathan prides himself in annihilating 
time and space by steam and lightning, and all he wants is ter- 
ritory enough to operate in, If he can only get a few 
thousaad mifes more on the South West it would benefit him 
amazingly. Attempts have been made by his ancient foe to 
limit his possessions, especially on the North East. This 
made him bluster a little, but as be always had a prejudice 
againet quarrying stone and cutting saw-logs, and as that cor- 
ner beyond the Aroostook was worth little else, he concluded 
to let her have it by getting in returna few smaller strips of 
better land, and one or two eligible sites for mounting his 
cannon, The Brother has more recently keen endeavoring 
to extend his lines to the North west, by convincing England 
that he owns up to fifty-four forty; but as she is hard to 
convixce, and as he is disposed on al} occasions to deal just- 
ly, it is doubtful whether he will get much beyond forty-nine. 


Besides he isa great 
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He will, however, make it upat the South. where oranges, figs 
and all kinds of pleasant fruits grow in great abundance. 

4. A fourth benefit will be, to make us more military Pres- 
idents. It is too early yet to talk about an individnal being fit 
for this high office who has pursued the arts of peace and 
philanthropy alone. Itis very essential that he should draw 
his sword in his country’s defence, and win victories as a tes- 
timony of his indomitable courage, to make even a respecta- 
ble peace President. ‘The old supply of heroes are nearly ex- 
hausted, and this war will fill up the ranks. Two or three 
have already become glorious enough to be popular as can- 
didates for the Presidency, and others are panting for “glory’s 
deeds of high renown.” The most recent subject of party 
strife is, whether Taylor shall continue to hold the war in his 
own control, or whether Scott shall go down and take the 
command himself. One party is anxious that Taylor shall 
continue, for he would make a good democratic President, and 
the other party is very desirous for Scott to go down as he 
would make a capital whig President. Which party will be 
gratified should the war continue, we cannot tell. 

Such are some of the benefits of this war; there are doubt- 
less others, but we will not further investigate the subject at 
this time. " 


THE WEATHER. 

The weather here, fora few days past, has been all sorts — 
sometimes so cold and ramy that we have shivered with win- 
ter clothes on, and closed windows; at others so warm and 
pleasant, that we have have felt as though iu the very arms of 
sununer. 

At present, it is a little cool, but very delightful, and we look 
forward in anticipation of a glorious season, when we shall be 
enabled to lay down our pen, fer a breathing spell, and rusti- 
cate over the golden fruits of Autumn. 

ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA. 

By the arrival of this steam ship, we have ten days later 
news from Europe, she bringing Liverpool dates to the 19th 
ult. 

The news is of a pacific tendency, and it is thonght the 
Oregen controversy will be setiled without much difficulty. 
A Mr. Messer arrived ou her, bearer of despatches from the 
court of St. James. We make a few extracts of the news. 

It is supposed that positive instructions have come out in 
the Hibernia, to Mr. Pakenham, to settle the matter at once, 
and negotiation will probably be immediately renewed in 
Washington. 

The impudent proposition of the Mexican Government cre- 
ated a stormy time among the beadholders. Paredes’ agent 
demanded a new foan of two millions, and proposed to con- 
solidate the old debt at a discount of 60 per cent. 

{That is one way to borrow money, certainly, that we 
should never have thought of —by promising to pay an old 
debi at 60 percent. discount. Perhaps Wr'LL try it. } 

Wilmer and Smith's European Times mentions a report 
thatthe British Government are about to despatch a war 
steamer to Oregon, 200 gunners, 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, and 
two bombardiers, under the command of Captain Blackwood, 
early in June. Three thousand excavators are soon to follow. 

The Daily News, established by Dickens, has been tried and 
failed. Dickens, sickened with the News, is winging his flight 
to Constantinople, from whence the sheets of his new work 
are to be sent. 

The third reading of the Corn Bill has at length passed the 
House of Commons by the largest majority which it has yet 
commanded — 98, 

In France the receipt of the Oregon notice created little or 
nO sensation, 

The position of affairs with Mexico, however, excited con- 
siderable interest. 

Lecompte, who fired at Louis Philippe, has not yet been 
brought to trial. It appears that the crown lawyers have 
some reason to suspect he was the tool of a political faction. 


RosppERyY oF THE Masy STaGe.—We learn from the Cum- 
berland Civilian that the Mail Stage was robbed on Suaday 
night last, between Cumberland and Union Town. The boot 
was cut to pieces, and severaj trunks stolen.—(BALT. Sus. 


DeaTH oF Com. ReNsHaw.—The washington papers an- 
nounce the death of Com. James Renshaw, of the United 
States Navy, aged 62 years. 








a7 A new Comet, discovered on the evening of the 19th of 


May, by Mr. Bond of the Cambridge Observatory, is easily 
detected with a common spy-glass.—[N. Y, Mimkor. 
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Selected. 


ZEIK SMITH. 


Zeik Smith grew and acquired his reputation about the pe- 
riod of the Salem Witchcraft hembeg. He was o rave ge- 
nius. I accidentally obtained his history, which has beew 
preserved through one or two generations pretty entire amd 
»npartial,.and it will afford me amasement to detail to the read- 
er the incidents of a stray chapter ov so, as 3 shall occasional- 
ly feel in the humor. 

Zeik was the precise sort of a ridiculous, good natured 
blanderer that owe likes to laugh at. Too innocent and 
straight-forward to injure auy one knowingly and maliciously, 
he was not apt to receive injury of insults from others; sim- 
ply because, joke and maul him as you please he wonld al 
ways take it im very good part; smile if there was nothing se- 
rious, and pass it over with silent and praise-wor-hy resigna- 
tion when the bore was palpable and barefaced. His inabili- 
ty to perceive and avoid any approaching danger, or to pen- 
etrate info the origiw and oceasion of the innumerable and 
ever-varying accidents and disturbances and disappointments 
that occurred to him daily, is accounted for, I suspect, in the 
fact that he was near-sighted and somewhat hard of hearing. 
Ile would poke his tiny nose and squinting eye close under 
your hat, and “spier” into your eye, with a comical expression 
of inquisitive earnestness that would be sure to make you 
sinile, in spite of yourself and good manners,—at which he 
would modestly and unsuspiciously inquire what you were 
laughing at,— by no means disturbed by the rudeness. 

Zeik was a diminutive little fellow, measuring four feet 
cight, yard measure, in his shoes. . ‘This again accounts for his 
being so often deliberately run over, by those who are ever 
ready to make use of any advantage they may chance to pos- 
sess over such unworthy mortals as have had the misfortune 
to have been born under a less auspicious planet. Certain it 
is, that though run down, run over, and run under a thousand 
times, himself, he never enjoyed the satisfaction of playing off 
the same joke wpon his neighbors, in one solitary instance; 
that is, so faras I have yet been able to ascertain respecting 
his race of life. 

Ezekiel Smith, such as I have briefly sketched him, very 
mysteriously, yet deliberately, suffered the attachments of his 
affectionate and tender heart to concentrate upon the person 
vf Miss Martha Shepherd, the discreet and singleminded sis- 
ter of the ancient and venerable father Jezebel Ezekiel 
loved like the hero of a novel; and after vainty struggling to 
belie himself into the belief that he did not love her at all, and 
that there was no such thing as love in this wicked and mis- 
chievous world, he came to the philosophic conclusion to ap- 
ply for relief to his afflicted heart, to the onky source from 
which such relief as would be of any benefit could come, the 
worthy and amiable spinster herself. Now Martha was not 
pretty —‘“so much the more proper to associate and compare 
with me” — said Ezekiet. She was not rich —“so much more 
surer to pity them what's got no more than her’ — was agian 
his consolatory soliloquy. Then she was old —turned of thir- 
ty, at least ; ‘that's the very reason why she'll be sartin to 
know what's what. I'Bgo amd arx her!""—seid Zeik; and 
he began to prepare his outer man for the expedition, 

kt was Sunday evening, and Martha, who was not want to 
be much troubled with visiters, sat alone, poring over an odd 
and mystical pamphlet, the ofspring of the deluded genius of 
unfortunate, credulous Cotton Mather; an honest man, by the 
way, who was only conscious of performing a very pious and 
incumbent duty, while he was aiding, by his powerful influ- 
ence, the fatal work of human destruction, discord and con- 
tention. Such passive souls as Martha's believed every word 
he said, with a faith the most constant and undeviating, The 
consequences were ruinous to civil and domestic peace. Mar- 
tha had read on in her favorite work, till she wearied, and be- 
gan to doze listlessly over its pages. Father Jezebel was smo- 
king his pipe quietly and rapturously, in the solitude of his 
study. It was growing late. 

How solemn is the influence upon the mind, of the mysteri- 
ous hush and silence of night. How the ear, though long ac- 
custamed to sounds the most stunning, confused and inces- 
sant, starts and catches at each faint murmur that breaks, 
soarce audibly, the repose of silence so intense and universal. 
In the day-time, all is confusion and turmoil and tumult, and 
we listen to it continually, without a thought, wholly uncon- 


scious of, and inattentive to, its deafening reality. And yet in 


the stillness of the darkness of the night-time, we are awake 
to each sound that eddies stealthily throngh the dew-laden 
‘. : 
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air. The distant bark of the watch-dog —the rustling of a 
leaf nearer by — the sudden fall of a nut — the whirling wing 
of the circling bat — the sudden close of some hal’ open door 
—the swinging of a gate-—the rushing of the wind through 
a neghected crevice —every variety of noise, however inxlis- 
tinct, coming to us singly and unexpectedly, breaks upon our 
feelings, with a thrill and an emotion, that we cam neither 
conquer nor explain. We pause in our thoughts, as the sound 
strikes us, and turning our ear attentively, we listen with sus- 
pended breath, till the last faint vibration dies away in the 
distance. And what an endless variety of new sounds suc- 
cessively attract and engage our attention in the calm and 
quiet of the night seasom; the beautiful season when mature 
and man simultaneously seek and require rest and repose, un- 
broken by the slightest stir, or the most trivial noise. 

Father Jezebel was dozing and musing away, with the most 
happy unconsciousness, when, suddenly hearing an unusual 
end suspicious woise in some. part of the house, he started 
hastily frem his slumbering position, and jumped upow his 
feet. He stood and listened, suspending for the moment, 
thought, breath and action, in the doubt and eagerness of his 
surprise and curiosity, for a repetition of the disturbance. He 
had not long to wait. Again he heard it, clearly and distinct- 
ly; but what it was or whence it came, he could not surmise. 
Father Jezebel had not much courage, but he laid claim to a 
little. He was afvaid of nothing in the shape of flesh and 
blood. But he believed heartily and religiously in the exist- 
ence of ghosts and evil spirits of darkness; and he had no 
heart to withstand assaults from foes or intruders so volatile 
and unequal. Yet with the “two edged sword of the word” 
in his hand, he could do it; and he had often successfully en- 
countered the devil or some of his lurking agents, in the 
houses of his less venturous parishioners,and driven them from 
their hiding places. Again the noise broke mpon his eam 
What was it?— Where was it?— Again. It was something 
like a voice, and something like a groan—who was it?— 
Again, and still louder, but equally uncertain. Father Jezebel 
seized his horm-headed cane, snatched up the candle, and made 
fair headway for the kitchen. 

“Fly! Mr. Smith--runt—go!—my brother is coming; 
run!” 

“Well, I am running,” said Ezekiel, capering about in his 
fright. 

“Run, I say! clear out.” 

“Well, I'm going to; but where shall I go?” 

“Any where —~ out-doors — quick — fly!" 

“I am flying,'’—said Zeik, at length giving a desperate 
spring, and disappearing through the door, which he had at 
length fouad, as father Jezebel bounced into the room, in 
about as extensive a fright as Martha herself was. 

“Martha, what does all this noise mean?" 

“Noise?'' said Martha, very innocently. 

“You must have heard it.” 

“O, 1 was talking.” 

“Well, who was you talking to?" 

“To the cat —I believe he was going to stick his. whiskers 
into the cream!"’ ? 

father Jezebe} turned about, and went up to bed. Sister 
Martha ditto. 

Father Jezebel slumbered tolerably well till near morning, 
when he was again startled by an unearthly and mysterious 
noise, that appeared to proceed from the garret.. He sprung 
from his bed, and, throwing on his clothes, was preparing to 
open the door, the more positively to assure himself respect- 
ing the noise, when he was still more disconcerted by the sud- 
den apparition of Martha, who rushed into his room, in hor- 
rible dishabille, screaming with terror and alarm, 

“Moses — and — Aaron! — what Is the matler?” 

“Don't you hear it? O, my —we're haunted. Don't you 
hear — the devil— up stairs, Q—J'm so frightened. There 
—didn't you hear that?” 

Father Jezebel gave forth unequivocal evidence that he did. 

“Well —that’s the very same —imp— you drove — out of 
Deacon Jones’ —house—a week ago. O dear—there's no 
—no—mistake about it-—- O—” said Martha, catching her 
her breath, which her fright had deprived her of, at every 
other word. “What—shall we do?— You--you must — 
must drive —drive him out.” 

Father Jeacbcl was consternated. The noise up stairs, 
which was unlike any other noise he had ever heard, contin- 
ued, with satanic ferocity, He was first impulsed to arm him- 
self with a club, and go up into the garret, to find out what 
was the trouble. But Marthaarsured him that it was certaia- 
ly the devil, and argued that, to driye him from his place, he 





must goto work formally and property - according to the rules 
in such cases made and provided. Father Jezebefacquiesced - 
ht is most remarkable to us of this enlightened day, that our 
fathers awd grandfathers should ever have suflere:t hemselves 
to be so deluded and carried away, with a belief the mo-t 
preposterous and absurd that it ever “entered into the heart 
of man to conceive of’ —a belief horrid im itself, mischiev- 
ous and fatal in its results, and contrary to revelation, the 
light of nature, and the teachings of human reason. We can 
scarcely credit the pages of history that record the operations 
of an error so monstrous and original; so humihiating to hu- 
man intelligence and philosophy; and so utterly unfounded 
either in truth or probability. Many good men were de- 
ceived by it, however, and father Jezebel was one of them 
He had ousted the devil from other people's houses, whi 
should his own be exempted from his encroachments? “It 
certainly is not reasonable to expect it,” said he to himsel:: 
‘Martha is right.” 

“Martha, we'll have this business attended to, at once. III 
fathom the bottom of this, and if it is the devil or any of his 
coadjutors, he cannot withstand the operation of this weap- 
on,” said he, taking up the Bible in his right hand, and el-- 
vating it above his head —*Martha, he can’t do it. Then it 
it should not be the devil——" 

“You have only done your duty, presuming very properly 


I that it was him,” said Martha, very affectionately. 


“Right Martha; and by going armed to face the devil, I 
shall be on the right side of an accident, even though it shouLt 
prove not to be him.” 

“That's a very stran@e noise for any body but a devil,” said 
Martha, as the disturbance in the garret was agaia repeated. 

With great trepidation and fear, yet with right good ear- 
nestness, preparations now commenced for the hunt. Martha 
haviag put.on her goodly apparel, posted, with speedy steps, 
after three of the church deacons, whose preseuce, in exter- 
minating evil spirits, was absolutely necessary. Father Jeze-~ 
bel, with his horn-headed cane, a knotty piece of nature's 
handiwork, in his hand set himself down by the door of his 
study, to see that no one passed, and “to brush all unw<lcome 
intruders away.” In avout twenty minutes, during which 
time the parson had been variously entertained with the most 
agreeable calathumpics, Martha returned, with her valuable 
aids. Father Jezebel rose as they entered, and grasped the 
hand of each of his faithful and trusty brethren,in the most 
emphatic silence. The necessary arrangements were spon 
made; the infernal visiter, meanwhile, giving violent indica- 
tions of great uneasiness in his new quarters, wherever his lo- 
cation might be. One of the deacons was placed in a knec|- 
ing position at the bottom of the first flight of stairs in the 
lower entry; another took his position at the head of the same 
stairway,and a third knelt himself down at the foot of the 
garret stairs. The house was two stories high, with a garret; 
it was in the garret that the mysterious visiter had ensconced 
himself. The parson was to ascend into the garret, with the 
Bible in his hand, and set him scampering. The arrangement 
was certainly judicious, The deacons were severally instruct- 
ed and enjoined to respond **Amen,” devoutly and becoming- 
ly to everything that the parson should say. If the enemy 
should have the temerity to attempt an escape unreprimand - 
ed, it was wiscly judged improbable that he should pass all 
three of the sentinels without being stopped or kicked by 
some one, either of which operations would have been sufli- 
cient to have expelled him forever frem the house. Sist r 
Martha leaned angiously against the post of the opendoor. It 
was now bright day-light. 

All things being ready, with a firm hip, and a steady step, 
Father Jezebel, taking a huge folio Polyglott in his hand, com- 
menced the perilous adventure. Solemnly and resolutely he 
began to ascend the steps, repeating, as he adyapced, sundry 
apprepriate passages of scripture, to cheer his spirits, strength - 
en his faith, and assure his fortitude. 

“As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 

“Amen!” quickly responded the first and nearest deacon, 
sharply, and with the emphasis and manner of one crying fire ! 

“Amen” — immediately answered the next, in a tone of 
willing acquiescence; with the expression of one answering 
“agreed,” to any admitted proposition. 

“A—m-en!” groaned the third, in a deep guttural tone that 
rolled from walt to wall hke young thunder; it was strong! 
and lisurely uttered with a wasteful expenditure of breath. 

“By faith you shall remove mountains; contined the par, 
son, ascending still higher. 

“Amen!” 

“Amen."} 

“A—m-en f 
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He had reached the garret door, and he cautiously pushed 
It creaked slowly on its hinges, and swung back 
against the wall. The enemy here set up a rumpus and riot- 
He then thumped and kick- 
ed and screamed and yelled in a manner that was altogether 


at open, 
ing that was actually horrifying. 


dcndish; especially when it was directed against such a good 
wld man as was father Jezebel Shepherd. 

«Resist the devil and he will flee from thee,” said the par- 
son, entering the room. 

~Amen!” 

“Amen.” 


~+\—m-en.” 


Father Jezebel looked about the room, but he could see: 


nothing at all. Ut was small, plastered, and contained abso- 
Jutely nothing! The parson searched carefully about, but 
there was nothing to be seen in amy corner of the room. He 
was about to retire to communicate the intelligence to his 
friends, when Satan, with another thump and a yell, remind- 
rd him of his awful but invisible presence. 

“Asa roaring lion;” hasty exclaimed the parson, taken by 
surprise 7 

**Amen!” 

* Amen.” 

* \——in-en!”’ 

‘Turning about again, his eye rested on what had before 
escaped his notice, the door of a small closet on one side of 
the room. 

“Moses —and— Aaron!” he vociferated, as the spirit again 
veiled defiance at him, and commenced beating his ivfernal 
tattoo. 

“Amen!” 

* \men.” 

* \——-m-en!” 

Father Jezebel stepped up boldly to the door. It was fas- 
tened with a small spring catch. Qn this catch, stepping a 
moment to take breath, and to balance his bible, he laid his 
hand, exclaiming with great fervor, 

“Depart ye cursed!” 

“Amen!” 

“Amen.” 

“\—m-en!” 

With his first effort the spring would not move. He re- 
cviled a step and drew along relieving breath. Mustering his 
courage he again leaned forward and pressed the catch. It 
gave way witha jerk, and out leaped a black figure, of curi- 
ous shape and appearance, followed by six or eight others, of 
different colors, long tails, and pointed ears! 

“Fly! brethren, fly!” exclaimed the parson, as the enemy 
rolled overhim. “Fly! THE DEVIL’s GoT ME!" 

“AMEN!” 

“Amen.” 

*‘\—-m-en!”" was the too faithful response from the deacons: 
who hearing the shout and tumult above, looking up and per- 
ceiving a dezen ferocious black looking imps pouncing down 
upon them, bounded from their stations, and dashing into one 
another’s arms by which sundry noses and eyes were more or 
\css bruised, they rushed simultanconsly into the parlor, where 
they were soon joined by the parson, who had sprung from 
the garret with immense speed, taking each flight at a bound; 
giving the devil and his yelping impsseme mortal kicks as he 
passed them on the stairs, by way of completing the ouster. 
Sister Martha seeing so precipitate and generale flight was 
about to make the best of her way into the street; but look- 
ing up stairs as the redoubtable parson slammed to the parlor 
door, and seeing the aforesaid figure in black approaching 
with his smutty train of followers, she suddenly aliered her 
ietermination, and kept very resolutely her station at the 
front door; where, as the individual advanced and passed out, 
with her ‘red right hand,” she brought him such aa inglori- 
ous box on the ear as rang for three minutes through the hall, 
‘ad sounded vastly as if it must have been unpleasantly pain- 
ful. Martha then walked quietly into the parlor. 
> “There, there, who’s that?” said father Jezebel, suddenly 
starting to the window, as some person was about leaving the 
> gute of the garden. 

“Martha, who’s that?” 
“That?” 


jtnds 


» “Yes, Tsay, who's that?” 
q “What, that theref—who's that?—why that’s Fzekiel 


“Moses — and — Aaron!” said father Jezebel, as he walked 
| of the parlor, and flung the door to after him with a fierce- 
Socss and energy altogether invpatient and unusual. As he 
passed by the stairs he gave a pitiful glance at Tabby, who 
th ber mate and four round chubby kittens, was licking her 











| 
| 
| 
| 











; in that closet?” 


| ans were routed and pursued with great slaughter, until night. 
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cheps and bruises, squatted togethe: on the mat that lay upon 
the floor at the foot, with the most irresistible and praise-wor- 


Col. Taylor, and was given the chiefcommand in Florida; 
which he resigned in 1840, after four or five years arduous 


thy patience and good hemor. Father Jezebel burst into a | and indefatigable service im the swamps and hammocks of 


laugh, and walked eui inte the garden. 


— 


A few days after this occurrence one of Zeik’s friends met | 
him in.the street, with his head bdund up with diachylon plas- 
ter. Zeik intruded his phiz under his companion’s hat in a 
manner that was quite too ludicrous to be withstood, and he 
was forced to smile. 


“Well now laugh,” said Zeik, “just as much as you want to. 
I suppose you know all about it. But I'll tell you, Tom, you 
know nothing what it is, You warn't never shut up a whole 
night in a closet only two feet deep, with two monstrous cats 
and a half-a-dozen grown up hungry kittens. My —Tom, I 
only wish you could ha’ seen them cats’ eyes shine! in that 
dark!” 

“But Zeik, what did you do? Didn't you make a noise?” 

“Didn't 1— may be you ought to’ve hearn me holler and 
thump. But Lte® you what, you never seen nothing to them | 
‘ere cats’ eyes, Tom——never!"’ 


“What in mercy possessed you, Zeik, to shut yourself up 





“Why, when I hearn the old man a coming, I set out to go. 
But you see the candle got knocked over, and I couldn't find 
but one door; sol got out of that quicker, I tell you, and 
turned the wrong way; and the first thing 1 knew, I hit my 
shims against the stairs. Well, I put right up straight, being 
all in  fluster like, not knowin’ just what I ought to do; and 
I didn’t stop till I landed in that closet. I just pulled the door 
to, and @ guess J was fixed, may be, for one spell. And then | 
them cats began to scratch and yari—O, Tom! you ought to | 
have seen them cats’ eyes shine!" said Zeik, as he wheeled off, \ 
and waddied on his luckless and adventurous way. 





GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
THe CoMMANDER oF THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


‘ 
! 
! 
i 


| 
Recent events have thrown this gentleman so prominently 
before the public, that we feel disposed to gratify the strong | 
desire, expressed by many, by giving some of the incidents of | 
his life. | 

Gen. Taylor entered the army in 1808, immediately after | 
the attack in the Chesapeake, and has been in the service of his 
country from that time tothe present. Having entered the 
army as lieut. of infantry he had risen to the command of a 
cempany, at the beginning of the last war. 

For his gallant defence of Fort Harrison on the 5th Septem- 
ber, 1812, President Madison comferred upon him the brevet 
rank of Major, and he.is now the oldest brevet in the army. 

In 1812, he became the Colonel of the 6th Infantry ; with this 
regiment he went to Florida in 1836, where he was always 
foremost in danger. 

On the 25th of December, 1836, Col. Taylor, at the head of 
a detachment of about 500 men, composed of parts of the Ist, 
4th and 6th regiments of U. S. Infantry and some Missouri 
volunteers, met about 700 Indians, under ABigator, Sam Jones 
and Coa-coo-che, on the banks of the O-ke-cho-bee. This 
battle was sought by the Indians, for the day before the en- 
gagement, Col. Taylor received a challange from Aligator, 
telling him where to find him, and bantering him to come on, 
Col. Taylor desired nothing better, and immediately pushed 
on, at rapid march, to the battle-ground, fearful that the wi- 
The Indians had a 
strong position ina thick swamp, covered in front by a sinall 


ley Indian might change his purpose. 


stream, whose quick-sands rendered it almost impassable, but 
Col. T. pushed through the quicksands and swamps in the 
face ofa deadly fire from a concealed foe, driving the Indians 
before him. The action was long and severe. The Indians 
yielding the ground inch by inch, and then only at the point 
ofthe bayonet. After three hours of bloody contest the Iadi- 


This was the last stand the Indians ever made, in a large 
body, and the only instance in which they voluntarily gave 
battle. Though Col. Taylor won the day, it was at the ex- 
pense of 139 killed and wounded—more than one fourth of 
his whole force. Two Colonels (Col. Thompson of the 5th 
Infantry, and Col. Gentry of the Missouri Volunteers,) fell at 
the head of the troops. Capt. Van Swearingen and Lieuteo- 
ant Brooke and Carter also fell in the engagement. 

During the whole engagement, Col. Taylor remained on 
horse-back, passing from point to point, cheering his men to 
the conflict, and exposed to the dadian rifle at every moment. 

For this battle, Mr. Poinsett, Secretary of War, rendered 
merited praise to all engaged, in his communication te Con- 
gress. The brevet of Brigadier General was conferred upos | 





Norida. 

After his assignment from Florida, he was assigned to the 
command of the Ist Department of the army including the 
States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, &c., with his head 
quarters at Fort Jesup, Louisiana. 

His position gave him the command of the “Army of Occu- 
pation,” but the usage of the service would have justified the 
Government in assigning to that command either of the six 
general officers of the regular Army, whose rank is higher than 
his. 

But it may be fairly presumed that the high character, gal- 
lant services and great experience of Gen. Taylor, aside from 
his geographical position, pointed him out as the appropriate 
commander of anarmy which was to plant our fag on the 
Rio Del Norte. 

Gen. Taylor is 56 years of age ; is a man of much general in- 
formation; an excellent and tried soldier; a prudent and skill- 
ful commander; whose triats of character are: a wise precan- 
tion in providing for the hour of trial, and a fearless, reckless 
courage in battle. 

He is a Kentuckian by birth, and aff that that word implies 
He is an American in heart, and stamped with all the elements 
of a hero, by nature. 

Uader his command the flag of the Union will receive no 


dishonor on the banks of the Rio Grande.--[ NASHVILLE On- 
THOPOLTIAN,. 


THE VOICES AT THE THRONE. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


A little child, 
A little meek-faced, quiet, village child 
Sat singing, by her cottage door at eve, 
A low, sweet, Sabbath song. No human car 
Caught the faint melody —no human eye 
Beheld the upturned aspect, or the smile 
That wreathed her innocent lips the while they breathed 
The oft-repeated burden of the hymn, 
“Praise God! praise God!” 


q A Seraph by the Throne 
In the full glory stood. With eager hand, 
He smote the golden harp-strings, till a flood 
Ot harmony on the celestial air 
Welled forth, unceasing. ‘Then with a great voice, 
He sang the “Holy, Holy,evermore, 
Lord God Almighty!” and the eternal courts 
Thrilled with the rapture, and the hierarchies, 
Angel, and rapt archangel, throbbed and burned 
With vehement adoration. Higher yet 
Rose the majestic anthem, without pause, 
Higher, with rich magnificence of sound, 
Toits full strength; and still the infinite heavens 
Rang with the “Holy, Holy, evermore!” 
Tilltrembling from excess of awe and love, 
Fach sceptered spirit sank before the Throne, 
With a mnte hallelujah. But, even then, 
While the ecstatic song was at its height, 
Stole in an alien voice —a voice that seemed 
To float, float upward from some world afar —- 
A meek and child-like voice, faint, but how sweet" 
That blended with the seraph's rushing strain, 
Even as a fountain’s music, with the roll 
Of the reverberate thunder. Loving smiles 
Lit up the beauty of each angel's face 
At that new utterance. Smiles of joy that grew 
More joyous yet, as ever and anon 
Was heard the simple burden of the hymn, 
“Praise God! praise God!” And when the seraph's song 
Had reached its close, and o'er the golden lyre 
Silence hung brooding — when the eternal courts 
Rung but with echoes of his chant sublime, 
Stull, through the abysmal space, that wandering voice 
Came floating upward from its world afar, 
Still murnmred sweet on the celestial air, 
“Praise God! praise'God!" 

“The most enlightened of men,” ssys Robert Hall, “have 
always beea the first to perceive and acknowledge the re 
maining obscurity which hung around them; just as, in the 
night, the further a light extends, the wider the surrounding 
sphere ef darkness eppears.” 
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LATER FROM THE ARMY!—MATAMORAS TAKEN! 
The steamship Telegraph, Capt. AULD, has just arrived 
from Galveston, placing us in possession of later advices from 
the Army. 
(From the Galveston News, 23d inst.) 

The pilot boat L. M. Hitchcock, Captain Wright, which 
left this city with Captain Sneli's company on Saturday morp- 
ing last, returned yesterday, having left Brazos St. lago last 
Tuesday, at 6 P. M. 

We get the following information from Capt. WRIGHT: 

Gen. TAY or crossed on the 18th, took the town of Barita, 
with little or no resistance on the same day. On the 19th it 
was reported that three thousand men had crossed the river, 
and none of the volunteers had yet gone over, Gen. Taylor 

was on the other side, he intends, as we understand, to pro- 
ceed immediately to the city of Matamoras, which he expects 
to take without the fire of agua. Nothing further had been 
heard of the reinforcement that were reported to be on their 
way to the relief of AMPUDIA, 

Capt. Symptom found a Mexican a few days since in a 
thicket. As soon ashe was discovered he threw away his 
arms, saying that he had been fighting a month with nothing 
but bread and water for provisions, that he now wished to sur- 
render to the Americans, as he would fight no longer under 
the Mexican government, and that two thirds of the whole 
Mexican force wished to do the same. 

The steamer, SEA, arrived there on the 19th from N. Orleans, 
filled with volunteers; the steamer ALABAMA left on the same 
day for N. Orleans, 

The steamship, TELEGRPH, is expected here this evening. 
When Capt. WriGur left there she was then raising steam to 
get off — she was slightly aground. 





From our Extra, No. 2. 


MATAMORAS TAKEN. 
Tuurspay, 7 P. M. 

The steamship, TELEGRAPH, has just arrived from Point Isa- 
bel. Through the politeness of her obliging clerk, we have 
been furnished with the following information: 

Reports — That on the afternoon of the 17th inst., a de- 
tachment of 300 regulars and 300 volunteers proceeded to 
Barita and took possession of it, and established a military 
depot. In the night of the 19th an express arrived from Gen. 
‘TAYDOR, stating that he had crossed the Rio Grande, and ta- 
ken the city of Matamoras without opposition, the Mexicans 
having fled the city. 

The Mexicans fram last accounts were deserting their ranks 
im battalions, 

Two American Regiments, with the exception of about 350, 
having marched a few days previous, were stationed at Bra- 
z08 Point awaiting the orders of Gen. T. and it was thought 
they would leave on the 20th for Matamoras, via the Barita 
road. — Col. McINTosn, Capt. PAGE, and all the others that 
were wounded in the act of the 8th and the 9th, are at Point 
Isabel, and were recovering, 

The Telegraph is just 26 hours from Point [sabel, and has 
on board 7 deck and two cabin passengers, 

Capt. AULD, of the Telegraph, who has had opportunities 
for correct information, has given us some interesting particu- 
lars in relation to our army operations which we have now 
scarcely time to allade to. 

Captain A. thinks the whole number of our killed and woun- 
ded must aisount to more than 300. Besides the wounded ta- 
ken to St, Joseph’s, there are now about 40 at Point Isabel, too 
badly wounded to be removed —all but three, it is thought 
will recoyer, There arc three Mexican prisoners having but 
on leg between them all. After being shot in the arm, Col. 
McIntosh received a bayonet wound in the mouth, which 
pasted through one side of his head. There are hopes of his 
recovery. The condition of the esteemed Capt. Page is mel- 
ancholy indeed. The whole of his lower jaw, with a part of 
his tongue and palate, is shot away by agrape shot. He how- 
ever survives, though entirely incapable of speech. He com- 
municates his thoughts by writing on a slate, and receives the 
necessary nutriment for the support of life with much difficul- 
ty. He does not desire to live, converses with cheerfulness 
and exuitation upon the snccess of our arms, and concluded an 
answer to some queries concerning the battle of the 9th, by 
writing: “We gave the Mexicans h — Il!" 

All our accounts represent the Mezicansas having fought on 
the 8th and 9th with a courage and desperation that would 
have reflected credit Upon the troops of any nation. They 
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were nearly in a state of starvation, and had been promised 
the ample supplies of the American camp, in case they would 
secure the victory. They met the charges of our troops man- 
fully, and stood the destructive fire that was poured in upon 
them without giving way, until the works were encumbered 
with the dead and wounded. 

The sloop Orange Branch, Captain Underhill, arrived yes- 
terday 24 hours from Indiana Point — near Port Lavaca. 

Capt. U. informs us that about 100 men, principally German 
volunteers from Indian Point, went on the sloop Washington, 
for Point Isabel on Friday last. 

Captain U. says that a report reached Victoria last Friday, 
that one hundred Germans, escorting one hundred wagons, 
from New Braunfels, to the new settlement on San Sabe, sev- 
enty miles above, were suddeuly attacked by a large body of 
Comanches, supposed ts number several thousand, whereup- 
on the emigrants abandoned their wagons, to seek security, 
leaving their property in the hands of the savages. There ap- 
pears to be some uncertainty as to numbers, etc., but the main 
facts are substantially correct. 

Capt. U. also informs us that a report came over land to 
port Lavaca last Sunday, to the effect that a large body of In- 
dians, consisting of the warriors of several tribes, comprising 
the Comanche nation, were hovering about in the vicinity of 
the American entrenchments opposite Matamoras, with a 
view doubtless to join the victorious party and share the plun- 
der of the defeated. 


SUMMER QUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF OCCUPA. 
TION--MAGNIFICENT PROSPECT. 

We learn from a private letter, that Gen. Taylor has ex- 
pressed a determination to make his summer quarters at Mon- 
terey, and there isno doubt, that with the force now under 
his command, and the volunteers that are hastening to his 
standard, that he can establish his summer quarters in any 
part of the eastern provinces of Mexico that he desires. The 
valley of Monterey was visited by many of our soldiers during 
the Federal war, and they all describe it asan earthly para- 
dise; groves of oranges, lemons figs and pomegranates, sur- 
round the city; and the whole valley, which is irrigated by 
countless rivulets of pure and wholesome water, is but a con- 
tinuous garden, producing various kinds of vegetables, and 
tropical fruits in abundance. The Climate, however, in sum- 
mer, is rather too warm tobe agreeable to persons from the 
Northern States; but a short distance in the elevated plains 
along the mountains, the climate even in mid-summer, is as 
cool and salubrious as that ofthe Catskill mountains. Even 
the northern fruits, such as the apple, pear, &., are produced 
in abundance, in those elevated regions. When our troops 
get pleasantly located in that delightful region, they will be 
very unwillng to forsake it; and the glowing description they 
will circulate throughout the Union, will ere long excite a de- 
sire among all classes to annex it to the United States, The 
stupendous chain of the Sierra Madre is a boundary meet for 
a great nation; but the Rio Bravo is only suitable to define 
the limits of states or counties.—[Hous. Tet. 


VOLUNTEERS OF MASSACHUSETTS.—Gov. Briggs has is- 
sued his proclamation and general order for raising one vol- 
unteer Regiment of Infantry, of ten companies and 777 men 
for the U. S. service, to be called the First Regiment of Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry.—[N. Y. Mirror. 


A meeting was held lately at Hagerstown, Md., by the Horse 
Guards, and a resolution passed to erect a monument in 
Washington County, in said State, the place of Mejor Ring- 
gold's birth, as a token of his worth as a soldier and ¢itizen. 

[Crn. Com. 

IMPORTANT OFFER.—We understand says the Pennsylva- 
nian, from good authority, that some of the chiefs of the Creek 
nation, now in Washington City, has offered to the president 
the services of two thousand picked warriors, should they be 
required in the conflict with Mexico. 


The clerk of the steamer New World informed us last eve- 
ning, that a gentleman came passenger on their boat, who was 
direct from Washington, bearing a requisition to the Gover- 
nor of Hllinois for 1 ,2000 troops to join the expedition for the 
north-western frontier.—[REVIELLE, May 27. 


The Independence (Missouri) Expositor says an order has 
been received there, to raise seven companies for frontier de- 
fence, 


A citizen was attacked by robbers early yesterday morning 
and narrowly escaped their murderous weapons. Upwards 
of $700 were stolen from an establishment night before last in 
the third ward. So we go.—[Crv. Com. 
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ORIGINAL MISTAKES. 

It's a mistake to suppose because a man is bit by fleas that 
he is in a TENDER condition. 

It’s a mistake to suppose because a young man happens ta 
speak to a young lady that he is “dead in love” and that they 
are going to be married “for certain.” 

It’s a mistake to suppose because a man calls you a liar that 
you are bound to believe him. 

It's a mistake to suppose because your wife scolds you ten 
hours per day that you will live any longer or die any happier. 

It’s a mistake to suppose because you sleep in church that 
the preacher feels VERY much flattered by it. 

It’s a mistake to suppose because you refuse to pay a Tai- 
lor’s bill that you raise yourself in HIS estimation. 

It’s a mistake to suppose that when a young gentleman and 
lady atlempt “to spark it” they are VERY anxious for your 
company as a witness. 

It’s a mistake to suppose because you have taken a paper 
several years and havn't paid for it, that the Editor feels under 
any particular obligations to you for the compliment. 

It’s a mistake to suppose that an Editor working for noth- 
ing, boarding himself, and paying the printer, will get exten- 
sively rich without knowing it. 

It's a mistake to suppose that we are going to make any 
more mistakes, just now. 


An Irishman being about to join a company in Lawrence- 
burgh, forming to go south, was thus addressed by one of the 
Officers — 

“Well, sir, when you get into battle, will you fight or run!” 

“Be jabers?” replied the Hibernian, scratching his head 
and looking around with a comical expression — “I'll be afther 
doing, your honor, as the majority uv ye does,” 


“TR handle your witness without gloves,” said one lawyer 
to another. “That you may do with safety, but it was more 
than I would venture to do with yours,” was the reply. 


a j ; 
E@BWS CASHES. 

Tus paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will eon- 
prise two valumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 
index accompanying each volume—making it a desirable 
work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 
pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will cou- 
sist of 

POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 

All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone; 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nething of a partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 
mitted, 


TERMS. 


1 year, single subscription, - - - - - - $2. 
1. * clubs of five,- - + + 2+ «+ = «© - 800 
1 “ “ “ ten, me ™ ¥ “ ve ™ “ Fa 15 oO 


All subscriptions invariably in advanee. 

The Editor will reside in Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, to wh.ou: 
all letters ‘of business, all communications (post paid) and 4! 
exchanges must be directed, 


J. H. GREEN, Publisher. 
26 Third street, west of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
L. CAPLINGER, Mapison, IND., 


Is our authorized agentin that city. All subscriptions paid 
to him will be promptly attended to. 


s 


Subscriptions for the CASKET, by the week, month, 
months, or year — received at 


F. SCHWEGMAN’S 


Queen City Cheap Periodical Depot, No: 26, 3d St., We» 
of Main, Cincinnati, O 


DWIGHT C. CLEVELAND, 
Is authorized to act as Traveling Agent for the Casi, 


also the QUARTERLY JOURNAL AND REviEW. All subscrip- 


tions paid to him will receive prompt attention. 
C. R. CAMPBELL, 
Is our authorized agent for Lawrenceburgh, and vicinits 


He is ready to receive subscriptions er to sell single Nos. o'f 


the CASKET, at his Periodical Depot, Short street, 1 dvor 
south of the Bank. 
WARNER M. BATEMAN 
Is duly authorized to receive moneys on subscription (+! 
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JOHN B. HALL, PRINTER. 
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